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those that exist to-day. Yet the discords resolve in a harmony of
assurance. 'We are of yesterday, and yet we now fill the world1/
It is a new world in religion and in morality, with, for instance,
a conception of the sacrament of marriage, only adumbrated
before, that makes a conjoint pagan and Christian household
unthinkable.2 Finally, though the satire of Tertullian, like the
satire of Juvenal, is inspired by a sacva indignatio^ it has its moments
of tenderness and sympathy without which invective loses its force.
For instance, he has nothing but praise for the real and simple
Rome of old, or for the instinctively Christian soul that through
the clouds of idolatry beheld a vision of God3.
Tertullian is a character for tragedy. He, the scholarly de-
fender of the Church against its enemies without and within, the
founder of its theology and its language in the West, the apostle
of a pure religion and undefiled, read himself out of the ranks by
his very devotion to Christian revelation. With all his honesty,
vigour and common sense, he could not esqape the sophistic habit
of mind. With all his devotion to tradition, his acceptance of the
new prophecy transferred the seat of authority to the individual
soul. The Church excluded Tertullian not for his Puritanism, but
for his Protestantism. His confident reading of the Paraclete's
messages engendered that self-will or hybris that brings a high-
minded hero to his fall.
The simple style appropriate for Christian humility, attained
by Tertullian in some moments, appears in a rare monument of
his times, an account of the martyrdom of two Roman maidens,
Perpetua and Felicitas, who suffered death with several of their
friends in the persecution of A.D. 202-3. Perpetua had recorded
the events up to the moment of her death, ,and some writer of
Montanistic leanings, possibly Tertullian himself, published the
little work, happily leaving its plainness unadorned. Perpetua
deserves a place with the heroines of tragedy. When her father,
a Roman of high station, asked her to recant, she said, * Father, do
you see that pitcher there ?' ' Yes.' ' Can it be called by any other
name than that which it has?' 'No.' 'Then I cannot call myself
other than what I am, a Christian' When the beasts attacked her
in the amphitheatre, she pulled her torn garment about her,
mindful of her modesty rather than her pain. When brought out
again, she bound her scattered locks neatly, 'for it was not proper
for a martyr to loosen her hair, lest she seem to mourn at the
moment of her glory.' This is not the 'theatrical' death of
Christians .that offended Marcus Aurelius.
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